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ABSTRACT 

The assuBptions of sociolinguistics are contrasted 
with those of its more static predecessors in light of their 
potential for bearing on educational problens. The focus on 
variability with regard to sex, age, style, socioeconoaic status, 
race, education is nore akin to the dynamics of the linguistic and 
educational setting in which a child finds hinself than structural or 
generative granmar were. This focus on variability gets to the heart 
of «any school problens involving writing, reading, and talking* It 
bears on perplexing questions about how to delinit styles, how to 
effect acceptability in the language of others, how people set 
theiselves off froi each other through language, and how suiotle 
variation between spoken and written language forns can cause 
problets in coaposition or reading. In the past, native language 
teaching has had to deal with these issues, but It has never before 
had the tools to do so. sociolinguistic inforiation can be used to 
rethink the education of teachers and the developient of realistic? 
instructional Materials and techniques* Yet the effort is likely to 
be stymied unless careful attention is given to the lack of 
credibility of linguistic^ which past crises have fostered, to the 
dynanics of educational change, and to developing less hostile 
attitudes toward education aaongsociolinguists. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 

SocloUnguistlos and Education: 1 
Promise and Problems in Tho Seventies ' 

"ThlffTJaper-contrastsH*e assumptions of sociolinguistlosAWlth those 
of its mo i*e static predecessors in light of their potential for bearing on eduda 
tional problems, The focus on variability with regard to sex, age, style/ so- 
cioeconomic status » race, education is more akin to tho dynamics of th'e lin- 
guist ic and educational setting in which a child finds himself than structural 
or generative grammar wore. This focus on variability gets to the heart of 
many school problems involving writing, reading and talking, It bears on per- 
plexing questions about how to delimit styles, how to effect acceptability in 
the language of others/ how people set themselves off from each other through 
language^ and how subtle variation between spoken and written language forms 
can cause problems in composition or reading. In tho past/ native language 
teaching has had to deal with these issues^ but it has never before had the tools 
to do so. 

Sociolinguistic information can be used to rethink the education of 
teachers and the development of realistic Instructional materials and tech- 
niques. Yet the effoi-t is likely to be stymied unless careful attention is given 
to the lack of credibility of linguistics which past crimes have fostered, to 
the dynamics of educational change and to developing less hostile attitudes 
toward education among sociolinguists. 
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Sociolinguistics and Education: 
Promise and Problems in The Seventies 



Two of the most difficult problems for the schools to deal with, as 
far as language is concerned, are deeply ingi^ained in the assumptions of edu-5 
catlonal theory and practice. Both problems are patently obvious to those 
who recognize them but amazingly elusive to teachers/ It is difficult, If not 
cruel, to say that certain fields have inherent blind spots but this appears to 
be the case with respect to education, Thec^e assumptions arer 

1, That if two different systems exist In a culture, one is neces«-u ily 
derivative of the other or inferior to it» 

2. That there are no degrees of rightnesn or wrongness and that all 
student answers are either clearly one or the other. 

Much of what linguists have been trying to say to educators in the past ha^ 

failed on deaf ears partly because of the linguists' failure to understand the 

depth and complexity of these beginning assumptions. Like the educators 

themselves, we have assumed that because we tell thum something, they have 

learned it. Even more heinous, we have assumed that because we have managed 

to get them to repeat our wisdom back to us, that they understand what they are 

saying when they say it. 

Linguists have made at best only omall inroads toward the remediation 
of these tv/o beginning assumptions* Part of tlie reason for our lack of progress 
has been that the field simply had little to say about either issue. However long 
-the concept of cultural relativity has existed, we have come close to universal 
failure in communicating it to educators. Perhap»s it v/as because they were so 
busy building their own apology that they failed to diagnose the crucial underly- 
ing attitude accurately. The second assumption, involving the right -wrong po- 
larity, was long ignored in linguistics and, therefore, expectation of influence 
from linguistics to education might be predicted only in the p:\iJt few years. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the assumptions and practices of so- 
ciolinguistics have a greater potential for bearing on these and other education* 
al problems than did any of its theoretical predecessors or competitors. The 
current Interest in discovering sociolinguistic systems and subsystems jhas led 



us to useftil metaphors to utilize In speaking with educators. We can now talk 
about social dialect systems of equality and appropriateness, a topic which can 
be made to be real and reasonable to school teachers, rather than using the old 
cross -language metaphors (e. g. French Is as good as Swedish). We are begin* 
nlng to be able to convince some teachers, at least, that a child develops a set 
of linguistic repertoires to use in ooping with life and that one is not necossarlly 
always superior to another (e^ g. it may actually be Inappropriate to play football 
in standard English). If such progress continues, the entire panoply of variability 
<sex, age,, style, status, race, education, etc. ) may be opened for healthy exam- 
ination and application in the schools. 

The right -wrong polarity system is a school problem which Is also open- 
ing upt A sense of continuum, only vaguely comprehended in the earlier stages 
of social dialectology. Is now beginning to surface in sociollngulstics. The rela- 
tionship of language variation to creolization is emerging as a crucial issue of 
our time and,tKe^evelopment of new ways of analyzing language variability is a 
new concept in the field. Static grammars of any kind; descriptive or generative, 
are J)^ing seen as inadequate and the reality and power of social dialectology 
^^^ms to be growing. The usual school correct- or incorrect-polarity attitude 
toward error-making Is seldom valued in the schools, and teachers seem to feel 
that they must always correct any errors thnt their children may make. This Is 
Incredibly short sighted, since not all errors are alike and many evidence more 
creativity and cognitive ability than the presumed correct ones. My son evidenced 
such creativity once when asked where Australia got its nff.me. He pondered a 
minute, reflecting that the country was settled by prisoners who were ostracized 
by the British, and explained that the name, Australia, was derived from the 
word ostracized. It was a creative answer which just happened to be wrong. The 
classic example of a virtuous error is the widely -told story of the physics student 
who, when asked how to measure the height of a building using a barometer, re- 
plied that he would go to the owner of the building and day, ''If you^U tell mi\ how 
tall your building is, m give you a barometer'!, Children experiment with lan- 
guage in much the same way. They try new combinations, they hyporcorrect, 
they regularize Irregular verbs and many other creative and highly cognitive 
schemes. Perhaps the school?? would do well to recognize different types of 



errors for what they frequently are —evidence of high intelligence. It is easy to 
see how the study of soclollnguistlcs, with its focus on the whole range of potential 
language variation and its functional bases for establishing appropriate form*' 
selection^ would have more to say about this problem than static linguistics has 
historically offered. Such variation is at the very heart of our discipline and the 
applications are numerous and signlftoant. But this was not always the o as e» 
About a decade ago/ certain linguists first began to see the study of social dia^ I 
lect as a potentially fruitful area for impioving the condition of Black children ' 
in ghettoes* Something needed to be done and it appeared that other disciplines 
were handicapped in a number of w^s from being of immediate usefulness. 
Educational theory, with its focus on abstract models and techniques, seemed 
to lack a phynlcal content or subject matter In which to actualize itself* Psy- 
chology, with Its stress on invisible or semirvisible entities such as attitudes 
and motivations, also seemed to need a physical locus as a peg on which to han^ 
its hat* Linguistics, with its stress on invariant rules and abstract deep struc-* 
ture, had wandered far from ireal language use in real life contexts. Perhaps 
it is characteristic of all disciplines that beginnings are found in the real con- 
flicts of life but that development involves the processes of abstraction^ theory 
and supra*real generalization* This is probably as it ought to be. Per lin^ 
gulstics, at least, the heavy emphasis brought by Noam Chomsky and his fol- 
lowers was on tho abstract, the universal and the theoretical. And, linguistict 
needed the respectability of theory if it was to survive as an academic field. 
In fact, over a decade later, it now seems clearly evident that such a focus 
may have saved linguistics as an academic field. But such changes almost al- 
ways bring over -re actions and over-indulgences. In a concentrated effort to 
find universals, one tends to ignore particulars. In an effort to find underlying 
rules, one tends to overlook Interesting patterns on the surface. In an effort to 
state the importance of a solid theory, one tends to say that anything else is 
trivial^ 

In linguistics, the one-sided dominance of such an approach began to 
crumble when it became clear that the more we learned about the universals 
of language, the less likely it was that a grammar could ever be written. 
Speculative arguments over the best wai^s of deriving surface features from 
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deep structure began to take on the appearance of academic game-playing. Nothing 
was verifiable (except through rationality) and variability was swept under the rug 
and called jminterestlng. Annual meetings of The Linguistic Society of America 
V gradually turned from their formerly broad concern for language in its psycholo- 
gical/ historical, social, educational, geographical, physiological and theoreti- 
cal states to language (grammar, in particular) as theory almost exclusively* A 
drift of members developed from which the organization is only now beginning 
to recover. Anthropological linguists, psycholinguists, applied linguists an^ 
even historical linguists began to drop-out and to give their papers at more con- 
genial and specialized meetings. 

Two things began to bring about a change in this state of affairs* One 
was the general broadening of interests which began to develop in the sixties, 
leading to new kinds of interdisciplinary studies. The second was the developments 
of interest in problems faced by minority peoples, especially in the schools. 
Linguists began to take an interest In urban language and to understand that past 
methodologies were no longer viable. New data-gathering techniques were re- 
quired and new modes of analysis were needed. Meanwhile, lingi^ists \^o had 
been interestc^d in language variation as it is found in the creollzation and pidgin- 
Ization of language also began to apply their knowledge to urban social dialect, 
particularly the urban, northern. Black, often providing Important historical 
backgrounds for language change and offering analytical insights brought about 
by their perspectives. The general focus, of course, was on variability, not 
on abstract uniformity and the critical measurement point was provided by the 
variability offered by Vertiacular Black English. It was thought of as an area 
of educational attention. It was thought to be an interesting source of etildy by 
psychologists (behavioral psychologists thought the language embodies attitudes 
and cognitive psychologists thought it inferred them). 
. As is so often the case, the problem born in the classrooin topk S0verdl 

m disciplines :WhicH:-q6:g||||j|||^^^^^^ 

I^JIII^^^pllf ||g|ipd ^leV^ 
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suggestlons for changing tho speech of Black children to match classroom norms. ^ 
Later, this approach was to be criticized as wiping out the child's culture. Equal- 
ly serious was the attack by linguists that teachers had not analysed the language 
accurately (if at all) and had stressed the teaching of Insignificant features rather 
than crucial ones. It took a year or two, but the analysis of Vernacular Black 
English was gradually carried out, making use of Black scholars whenever pos- 
sible, but usually by whites alone. These studies have also been subjected to 
attack, frequently by Black scholars who can see errors in the analysis or who 
object to the fact that they were done, in the main, by whites. Their attack fre- 
quently asserts that whites can never know how Black English really works; 
that this is just another case of whites trying to belittle or hold back Blacks by 
calling attention to weakness rather than strength, that not all Blacks talk that 
way or that the white analysts have improper or self-serving motives for study- 
ing (exploiting) Blacks. Conservative school people have attacked such studies 
as permi33ive and generally contributing to the "anything goes" philosophy which 
presumably characterizes linguists anyway. Lastly, linguists have attacked each 
other's analysis for various reasons (quite predictably in a field which fosters 
such behavior). 

Historically speaking, it is reasonably safe to observe that linguistics 
has had, at best, only a minor influence on native language education in the United 
States. Some language arts programs are begimiing to stress linguistic plural- 
ism and to place proper value on language variation, but much, if not most, of 
the focus of the linguist in American education in the past has been negative. 
That is, he has chosen to address himself to what is wrong with the system as it 
Is rather than to involve himself in the question of what constructive contribution 
ho can make to the field. The structural linguists' attack on traditional grammar 
in tho fifties was largely a description of what was wi-ong with the way traditional 
1teac|i^rs had been teaching about language. Linguists laughed at the atrocities 
i f : Qld -fashioned, prescriptive school teaoher .an<ii hpvreyer cie^r 

':V-;:;:; k^^^ such criticisms were, they most certainly could net be eonliddred 

fif:-; ::.>"^:^:..^\^^^^^^^^ of generative grammar in no way improved the inter relatlon- 

V ■ sfij?i'(jf lift educational concerns. Almost befor^the Struetai»|Ul|| had 
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N^^led^^^^ together to pr^oduce an alternative strategy tor the application 

of linguistics to school problems, the revolution from within Uflguistios began to 
discredit any potential application, Generative grammarians tended to focus 
their potential usefulness on language universals, deep and surface structure re- 
lationships and rules which generally characterizsed the innateness of native lan- 
guage. No one can doubt the usefulness of such study to linguists, psychologists, ; 
sociologists, anthropologists and philosophers, but one might seriously question 
the usefiiness of such information to elementary and secondary school children. 
To put it another way, one might seriously ask what good it will do a child to 
learn how to verbalize about what he has already learned how to do. The gene- 
ral concerns of the teacher are to help children learn to write, read and speak 
better. The teacher might seriously question how information which explains 
extant competence might contribute answers to these problems* Naturally, a 
teacher might be expected to know these things, for it is her responsibility to 
know many things related to how a child has acquired his language, how language ^ 
problems can be accurately diagnosed as well as the theoretical underpinnings of 
language production, but there is little reason to expect children to improve their 
writing, reading or speaking by studying how it is they know what they already 
know. It may contribute to their general knowledge of the universe but it is un- 
likely to have the Immediate impact expected by the schoolroom. 

With the relatively recent developments In sooiollngulstics we have come 
a bit closer to the sorts of problems which also concern the schools. Because of 
its focus on variability, sociollngulstics makes a better match with th0 setting in 
, which a child can be found than its recent predecessors did* Most chij.dren are 
surrounded by people who speak with variation which stems from differences in 
, social status, geography, sex, age and style. They are faced with conflicting 
^ r prespur^s to conform to the norms of their peers> their par^rtt^| their schpol sk; :^ 

IliiilB 
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developments appears to be, once again, promising evidence of the applloablUty 
Of linguistics to educational problems, and an enthusiasm and optimism much 
like that of the early days of structural and generative grammar is once again 
upon us. ' 



Talking 

Before the recent research on Vernadular Black English began, language 
variation was scarcely considered as a topic in the teaching of oral language in the 
classroom. Pre -school language programs followed a deficit model. The follow- 
ing descriptive brochure is illustrative: 

In order for children to achieve in school, they must 
learn the language used in school. . , the role of the tea- ' . 
cher of young children in fostering the development of 
good language skills is especially Important, He must 
realize that language competence li? a necessary first 
step in Intellectual developnient. As a child learns 

more language; he progresses in his ability to think ; 
symbolically and abstractly, Without sufficient Ian- '^M. 
guage developinent the child's conceptual development 
. will be inhibited, . ^ ^ . : . ■ . '■ ■ fiiii 

Frequently It was claimed that Inadequate language meant the absence of accepted 

school language and the first step toward learning required the acquisition of school 

English. To be sure^ the battle with this position has not yet been won, but the 

advent of the study of Vernacular Black English contributes greatly to Its eventual 

demise. The whole foundation of compensatory education might have been challenged 

by attacks from sources other than language, but there can be little doubt about 

the effectiveness of the charges of linguists in this issue. Periiaps most effective 

has been the writings of William Labov, Joan Baratz and Courtney Ca2:den on 

this matter. The field of early childhood education has been rocked to Its veiy core 

i" V by charges against the logic of standard English as opposed to the illogic of noTii- 
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gegted that we try to develop a kind of bldialeotallsm. Then it was said that bl* 

dlalectalism was also racist and that what was really needed was to change the 

attitudes of the majority to accept linguistic and cultural pluralism. Programs 

for the schools have been developed for eradication--assimilation theory^ and 

7 

for the bidialectal approach but nothing, to my knowledge, for the latter. 

In general, although It Is still not clear exactly what the schools can 
or should do about the speech of the students, it is fairly obvious that the study 
of social dialects has provided a positive thrust to th? discussion. One serious" 
question, still unanswered. Involves whether or not children can even bo taught 
to add to their speech repertoires or to wipe out their vernacular speech, 
(This does not mean that they canU learn it} only that they can't be taught it, ) 
fiidlrectly, however, it seems that the schools are benefitting from the issue, 
Socjal dialect has provided a physical, observable focus for an issue which 
might otherwise be too abstract to be observed. It has been difficult, for ex- 
ample, to identify aspects of Black culture which are agreed upon by authori- 
ties and are clearly distinguishable from non-Black culture.^ Slnde Vernacular 
Black English has both qualitative and quantitative differences from other varie- 
ties, it provides a more physical focus. With such a focus, many questions of 
group identity, cultural pluralism and style can be clearly addressed in the class- 
room. The subject of Vernacular Black English is at least known to the general 
public and, although methodologies, materials and philosophical underpinnings 
are far from settled, the question of language variation is clearly on the docket 
for eventual consideration, 

Reading 

If the relatiohship between the study of vernacular English and th^ teaching 




3. Develop beginning materials in Vernacular Black English* 

4. Develop beginning reading materials which systematically avoid the 
mismatch of Vernacular Black English to standa'rd English written 
materials. 

5. Make use of the Language Experience Approach. 

To date, there has been little reason to support any one of these approaches 
individually. Research has been hampered by inordinate negative, public reaction 
to any attempts to Implement number 3. Number 1, the standard, historical ap- 
proach, has never been proved to be supportable^ Some progress Is belrig made 
on number 2 but the road has been, and will continue to be, slow and rocky. Num- 
ber 4 has been Implemented in only the most indirect fashion to date. Number 5 
has been restricted by the average teacher's difficulty in writing down exactly 
what a child says rather than what she thinks he says or what she might wish he 
had said. 

Regardless of the apparent inconcluslyeness Of the above hypotheses, the 
study of Vernacular Black English has contributed certain benefits to the field of 
reading. The call of linguists for more realistic and believable Unjfuage In begin-* , 
ning reading materials has helped remove some of the stilted language of past 
primers. The focus of those who study Vernacvaai' Black English on syntax and , 
the importance of processing whole language units rattier than mere letter-sound 
correspondences has helped modify somewhat current reading Instruction along 
those lines. The linguist's contention that Surface -structure oral reading does not 
necessarily reflect dqep-structure comprehension is helping to play down supposed 
mlsreadlngs such as She go for She goes by speakers of Vernacular Black Engllah, : 
Some progress is being made In helping teachers learn that leariilng to read and 
learning to speak standard English are not the same thing and that an attempt to 
i tiaoh and evaluate both at the same time la a confusion of tasks for the teacher atlii 



i§: ;/f . rovealod that 42% of the "errors" marked by the instructors were directly attrl- 
(t^.y : - butable to interference of Vernacular Black English phonology on the students* 
spelling or Vernacular Black English grammar on their sentence ctruoture. To 
- tib $ttre; these students also had the more typical freshman comiwsitlon problems 
slJi r/; (faUure of pronoun to agree with antecedent, run-on sentences, sbnt^nce frag- 
|i . :f*;*i^^ ), but they had the additional handicap of all the features v^hioh are 

: S >v? often used to describe their home dialect. To this day, no commercially pub- 
y} y lished materials exist v/hich address the question of the special kind of Inter- 
; • ferenoe noted above. One commer6ial publisher rejected a proposal to produce 

such materials on the grounds that the potential buying public would be too 
. small. Another rejected the Idea because it did not want to risk negative public 
reaction from the Black or the white general public, Under sponsorship of 
the TJSOE, such materials are currently under development at the Central Mld- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory in St. Louis. This project grew 
directly out of the past research on Vernacular Black English and, barring 
negative public reaction of the sort that has plagued the development of reading 
materials, it promises to add significantly to the teaching of composition in the- 
classroom. 

]ff_[ Evaluation 

The study of language variation is also at least partially responsible fo?^ - ; 
the recent Aurry of concern about fairness In the practice of standardized testing 
In this country, To be sure, the situation was brought to a head by miscarriages 
of justice brought about by the current search for the educational holy grail Of 
accountability. Examination of extant standardized tests in English and reading 
i)A3 clearly demonstrated cultural and linguistic Mas favoring the middle cjass 

:|pl;dl^.: tH|t^ ei?a<lf 
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lt was discovered, for example, that by changing mongrel to cur in one question in 
one reading test^ the scores of West Virginia white children could be Increased by 
as much as three months on the scale of roading-ago. Areas of general linguis- 
tic and contextual ambiguity not related to Black English were pointed out by 

J e ■ ■ ■ 1 ft 

Whiteman and Sullivan in their studios of Tho Califoiniia English and The 
Iowa Tost of Basic Skills, refiipoctlvoly. To be sure, specialists in reading tests 
have also been questioning the misuse of such Instrunnents by the schools but it 
cannot be denied that the study of variability has also played a role In the current 
re -examination of excesses in this field. 

To this point, the general plea of this paper has been that despite the 
criticisms by people who represent those who no longer wish to be researched, 
by those who feel that researchers have exacerbated racial tensions by calling 
attention to a situation that should hs^ve been inadequate or malicious, by linguists 
who disagree with each other's research findings or approaches or by those who 
see still other faults In wh&t has gone on in the past decade of the study of the 
Vernacular English used by Blacks, certain advances have been mad|e because 
of it. It is difficult to remember what was being said even five years ago/ much 
less ten, But those who were active in the field at those times may well remem- 
ber the general sense of inferiority about this language system which was evi- 
denced by scholars and laymen alike at that time. 

The tendency in the schools was either to Ignore the situation or attri- 
bute it to genetic inferiority, individual ignorance or willful stupidity. In general, 
today's situation is not quite that unenlightened. Equally Interesting is that this 
wedge in the crack has begun to open the door toward the solution of a number of 
broader educational problems which have to do with linguistic and cultural vari- 
ability in a much larger context than that suggested by the vernacular En^ish 
used by Blacks. The discovery that Blacks have a wide repertoire of language 
uses is finally beginning to be seen for what it is --a distinct linguistic advantage. 
^||M?lng for A moment the politics of ediioMlon which might argue foi* e:i*^<ilq^U»i| 
" pFi^^ styles or for building now ones, the iSlmple fact oftH^ 

0x||t^;^^|l^f ^S^|^i:li'^^^ of styled i§ beginning to look like a gop'd and useful 
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posdSi to a number of different people, Variation in language can be seen to be 
the fantastically complex tool with which degrees of subtlety can be effected, tone 
can be manipulated and poetry can be produced, A few years ago we seemed to 
have wanted everyone to talk and write alike. Today even the most pessimistic 
observer will have to admit that the scene Is gradually changing. The study of 
Vernacular Black English helped bring about this slowly evolving change and, 
even though we are only Into the early stages oi^ It, we might not even be this far 
unless such studies had been made. 

To this point, we have addressed ourselves to the ways In which socio - 
linguistics can offer concrete relevance to education. It would be foolish, how- 
ever, to claim that because soclollngulstlcs Is closer to school problems In con- 
cept, research and potential that the wedding wUl take place. Occasionally the 
educational system will look to "outsiders" for advice but to assume Implemen- 
tation of that advice one must become, as it were, part of the establishment. 
The ineffectiveness of the major critics of education who advocate Its complete 
overthrow displays a sharp contrast to the power exerted In the area of consumer 
rights by Ralph Nader, whose strategy has been to work more or less from with- 
in the system. The strategy being suggested here may not be as dramatic as the 
one generally used by Nader, for thei:*e Is considerably less public dissatisfac- 
tion about quality education than there Is about faulty manufacturing^ but It Is 
closer to his approach than to out and out revolution. 

The history of Innovation tells us that In order for such qhange to be ab- 
sorbed by the system a certain temper for Innovation mu^t exist, It Is by no mean^ 
clear that soclollngulstlcs Is perceived by educators as the answer to their prob- 
lems. Other factors which militate against such a temper stem f?^r(i past arro- 
gance and over-promise of other types of linguistics for the schools, the com - 

• |>||rj[i^^'sengie of selj-p^esery^tion >yitnes|ed In untyorslty eduo|tion depaHm^ 
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If the preceding analysis is accurate, the t'actic for establishing a temper 
for innovation must be carefully and solidly built. Sociollnguists who are con- 
cerned about education must go to education rather than to let education come to 
them. But not only must they go to education, they must also become accepted 
by education, This observation is not a popular one among linguists who hold edu- 
cation in particular scorn. To be sure, education has displayed many weaknesses 
and produced many failures. It is a popular thing to scorn fields which deal with 
practical rather than abstract matters, particularly in the academic world where 
the value system seems directly proportionate to abstract impracticality. 6ut 
the simple truth of the matter is that the field of education also has Its value 
systems, its establishment and Its pecking order. An outsider may be treated 
with dignity, even heeded, but the ultimate success of his suggestion will depend 
on political factors In education, just as it does in any othelr field of study. 

One obvious strategy for establishing political power for sooiolingutstic 
principles in education is for sociollnguists to become accepted by the , education* 
Ists as functioning membiars of their establishment, A soclollngulst on a com- 
mission which deals with requirements for teacher certification is in a strategic 
position to suggest that language courses become central to the training ot reading , 
and language arts teachers. A soclollngulst on the evaluation panel o( early 6hUd* ;;: 
hood education programs being developed by educational laboratories and research : 
; and development centers Is in a strategic position to effect changes in the staffing 
and focus of such projects, A soclollngulst in the admirlistratipn of a city school 
system Is In a strategic position for Implementing changes suggested by his field 
in the humanizing of native language instruction. Not all sociollnguists, of course, 
will be able or willing to accept such roles, even as a supplementary aspect of 
their primary activities in soclollngulstics. But if we are to gain power within 
the field of education, It Is likely that Some of us will nee<i to be so motivated. 

. ' #'lii(fs^\defi^|%6^^^ 6i education rather than tln^ulsfics, expressing 
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about 



ivi . , . - It »hofil3 be made oloar at this point that certain dangers wiU aocrua 

- tb^th6ae sdoioiingulsts who agree to carry the good newe to education. There li . • 
k , .: example, that they will be able to preserve their status among 

Mi^^i^i V?|t6 yiiitio only the abstract and despise the practical, Npr is there any V *: 
p /riUsV^^ and effort involved in such work.will not imped^ ^|f«f>V:r. :. - , - 

It* - c fb^iooipiftti^ulstl'd resea projects. Valucis mv»;^t always be se6n i^i r^Wion-^ ^^ , 
^;V5J'^shit> to o^her. values and one always lives within a framework <^C irhppfjilb^; ■ ' 
fj; v /; ; Thb dynamics of educational change are little understood, evenby.^'du- 
0/ catoris, much less by sociolingul^ts, but it is apparent that it will take 0m r. 

5^ knowledge of these dynamics for the field to fuifflll its promise in Tte Seventies, 
I j ' But the opportunity is golden and the time is ripe. • : 
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English now, Now York J New C6ht(ii*y, 1971, 
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taught it. 



This does not mean th^they cannot le^rh it| only that they cannot 



Even in the work of quite systeniatlc and respectable scholar^ such afl 
Roger Abrahanis, it is difficiilt to pin-point exactly. at what pointfl oh a white to 
non-white continuum the concept of black culture c^n be plotted. See, for example, 
Abrahams' A true and exact way of talking black, MS, piresehte'd at the Conference 
on the Ethnography of Speaking, Austin, Texas, 1972, 

^^This is a point frequently overlooked by laymen and scholars alike. 
Quantitative differences refer to differences in the frequency of occurrence 6f a 
given feature in the speech of an individual. Qualitative differences ar^ observed 
when a ^lyen feature approximates total presence Of absence in the speech of an 
Ih30|<ifl4l,' "^u^iftt^ differences are said t6 be variable. Qualitative differehdes 
are bM^^orlclTl. . 
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rently underway at tho University of Michigan by Professors Jay Robinson and 
|;;v Richard Bailoy and at Georgetown University by Mrs, Marcia Whlteman, 

ifiy : ' . 12 : • ' ^ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ ^ - - - ■ z^" ■■'M 

l^fk : Jennifer 0, Sullivani A soclollnguistic rovtow of the Iowa Test of Ba- 

5 sic Skllla and Marola Whiteman^ Dialect differences in testing the langua^t*^ of 
p^;;. child rent a review of the California Language Tests In Smith and l^lley 

(edSt), Georgetown Working Papers in Linguistics^ No* 5 {Sociolinguistios), 
y 1971, pages 81-75 and 48-80. 

Ills-'' • .^^-'-v -■:.:-'::-i4^^''' ■■'■^ \-^v:"v ■ - ' >.;:::':■••■'-■-;'-;, ^''^ -■^■■^-■>v- • 

John ConnoUyi The Iowa Test of Basic Skills in a rural West Virginia 
connniunity, paper presented at A, E. A. , 1969 {Los Angeles). 
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